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EXPORT  PRICES  TO  DATE. 

The  lower  prices  at  which  our  protected  manufacturers  sell 
their  products  for  export  than  for  domestic  consumption  find  no 
satisfactory  explanation  in  the  theory  of  protection.  According 
to  early  or  late  theories  of  the  system  miscalled  "Protection," 
such  export  prices,  often  far  below  the  prices  exacted  in  the  home 
market,  are  the  best  of  evidence  that  protection  is  no  longer  needed 
and  that,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  consumers,  it  should  be  dis- 
carded at  once. 

Unjustifiable  Protection. 

What  excuse  can  there  be  for  maintaining  protective  duties  on 
articles  habitually  sold  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  are  charged 
at  home  ?  Even  supposing  that  it  is  wise  to  tax  the  people  to  pro- 
tect infant  industries  and  to  foster  and  encourage  them  until  they 
are  able  to  stand  alone  and  to  produce  goods  in  competition  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  can  any  protectionist  give  a  half-sensible 
reason  why  such  protective  taxes  should  be  continued  long  after 
our  manufacturers  have  attained  this  happy  condition?  Long 
after  they  have  begun  to  sell  their  products  in  the  free  trade 
markets  of  the  world? 

If,  under  such  conditions,  our  manufacturers  were  selling  their 
products  to  us  at  the  same  low  prices  charged  to  foreigners,  the 
tariff  duties  on  their  goods  would  be  a  dead  letter  and  it  would 
be  immaterial  whether  or  not  such  duties  were  wiped  off  the  statute 
books.  But  when,  instead  of  reducing  prices  to  us  and  relieving 
us  of  burdensome  taxes  as  fast  as  possible,  the  protected  manu- 
facturers, realizing  their  ability  to  sell  in  the  competitive  markets 
of  the  world,  form  trusts  and  put  up  prices  in  this  country  to 
the  full  limit  permitted  by  the  tariff  duties,  have  not  these  un- 
grateful protected  interests  invited  us  to  destroy  the  tariff  duties 
that  yield  unnecessary  protection  to  trusts  and  that  place  unneces- 
sary taxes  upon  the  people?  Is  there  a  "stand-patter"  living, 
(excepting  of  course.  Secretary  Shaw),  who  has  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  to  justify  such  taxes  on  our  people  ? 

Protection  got  its  footing  in  this  country  under  the  promise 
that  protective  duties  would  be  abolished  as  fast  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  not  needed  to  sustain  our  growing  infant  industries. 
Thus  Henry  Clay,  the  first  great  protectionist  after  Hamilton,  said, 
in  1833: 

"After  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  skill,  the  manufucturers  will 
stand  alone,  unaided  by  the  government,  in  competition  with  the  im- 
ported articles  from  any  quarter.  Now,  give  us  time;  cease  all  fluctua- 
tions and  agitations  for  nine  years,  and  the  manufacturers  in  every 
branch  will  sustain  themselves  against  foreign  competition." 

This  promise,  direct  or  implied,  has  been  doing  duty  ever  since 
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Clay's  time.  That  Clay  was  right  was  demonstrated  from  1846 
to  1860,  when,  under  the  very  low  Walker  duties,  the  manufacturers 
practically  stood  alone  and  made  greater  progress  than  ever  before 
or  since. 

The  necessities  of  the  Civil  War  were  the  opportunities  for  the 
manufacturers.  They  held  fast  to  nearly  all  the  duties  levied  for 
war  purposes,  even  after  the  equivalent  internal  revenue  taxes  had 
been  lowered  or  abolished  on  most  products. 

Violated  Faith  by  Advancing  Instead  of  Reducing  Prices. 

At  all  times  the  arguments  of  the  protectionists  have  been  that 
protection  to  our  struggling  infant  manufacturing  industries  would 
build  them  up  and  increase  domestic  competition  until  they  could 
produce  as  cheaply  as  their  foreign  competitors;  that  they  would 
then  sell  41s,  and  we  would  get,  their  goods  at  as  low  prices  as 
we  could  get  them  from  foreign  manufacturers ;  that  then  it  would 
be  safe  to  reduce  or  abolish  the  duties  on  such  products.  Thus 
the  protected  industries,  through  their  friends,  the  Republican 
politicians,  have,  in  order  to  get  protection,  virtually  given  pledges 
to  the  people  that  there  should  be  competition  among  domestic 
manufacturers,  at  all  times.  These  pledges  have  been  violated,  and 
doubly  violated,  by  every  protected  manufacturer  who  has  become 
part  of  a  trust  that  is  stifling  competition  in  our  markets,  while 
selling  at  competitive  prices,  in  foreign  markets.  The  protected 
interests  having  violated  their  implied  contract  and  broken  faith 
with  the  people,  the  people  should  not  hesitate  to  take  away  from 
these  bad  trusts  the  tariff  duties  which  alone  give  them  life,  and 
power  for  evil. 

Republican  Admissions  as  to   Export  Prices. 

When,  in  1890,  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  first 
published  "Protection's  Home  Market,"  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
full  of  facts  as  to  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic 
prices  for  manufactured  goods,  the  leading  Republicans  vigorously 
denied  that  our  manufacturers  were,  except  in  rare  instances,  sell- 
ing their  products  abroad  for  lower  prices  than  those  received 
at  home.  This  attitude  of  general  denial  was  maintained  until 
about  1900.  At  that  time,  owing  to  the  saturnalia  of  trusts  that 
were  rapidly  putting  up  prices  to  domestic  consumers,  while  selling 
more  and  more  goods  abroad  at  low  prices,  President  McKinley 
and  others  prominent  in  his  administration,  became  convinced  not 
only  of  the  grave  evils  growing  out  of  unnecessarily  high  protective 
duties,  but  that,  in  the  interest  of  greater  and  more  diversified  com- 
merce with  the  rest  of  the  world,  some  of  our  tariff  duties  should 
be  reduced.  Not  only  were  President  McKinley 's  changed  opinions 
manifest  from  his  speeches  of  1900  and  1901  and  in  his  private 
talks  with  prominent  manufacturers,  but  they  got  into  official  re- 
ports. Thus,  the  special  article  on  iron  and  steel,  in  the  "Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Commerce  and  Finance"  for  Au- 
gust, 1900,  virtually  "read  the  riot  act"  to  the  bold  steel  com- 
binations that  were  playing  fast  and  loose  with  American  con- 


sumers.  They  were  told  that  their  policy  of  selling  goods  for 
export  at  greatly  reduced  prices  was  a  short-sighted  one  and  would 
surely  result  in  the  removal  of  the  tariff  duties  that  permit 
such  conduct.    Here  is  an  extract  from  this  document : 

"The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in.  the  United  States  has  like- 
mestic  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  goods  may  likewise  be  handi- 
price  from  the  American  consumers  than  they  did  from  the  foreign  con- 
sumers for  substantially  similar  products.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  do- 
mestic manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  goods  may  likewise  be  handi- 
capped by  the  sale  of  iron  and  steel  in  their  manufactured  state  at  so  much 
lower  a  price  to  foreigners  than  to  domestic  customers  as  to  keep  the 
American  competitor  out  of  foreign  markets  generally.  The  natural  limit 
to  such  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  higher  level  of  prices  for  these  materials 
at  home  than  abroad  is  found  in  the  restriction  of  domestic  consumption 
and  the  import  duty.  If  restriction  of  consumption  at  home  does  not 
operate  to  prevent  the  short-sighted  policy  of  discrimination  against  do- 
mestic development  of  manufacturing  industries,  the  other  contingency  is 
more  or  less  sure  to  rise,  namely,  the  demand  for  the  reduttion  of  the 
tariff  on  unfinished  iron  and  steel,  in  order  to  equalize  the  opportunity  of 
makers  of  finished  products  in  foreign  markets 

"Of  the  two  policies  open  to  iron  and  steel  makers,  the  far-sighted  one 
of  keeping  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par 
in  the  price  of  these  materials  of  manufacture  seems  by  far  the  wiser  one 
to  follow,  both  in  the  interest  of  a  steadier  course  of  prices,  which  means 
steadier  consumption,  and  on  account  of  the  competition  of  manufacturers 
of  finished  goods  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world. 

"Nor  can  the  home  market  price  be  sustained  beyond  certain  limits  by 
export  sales.  Certain  American  manufacturers  of  steel  materials  tried 
this  policy  up  to  April,  1900.  It  resulted  in  a  very  positive  shrinkage  in 
domestic  consumption  at  the  then  high  rates.  Farmers  had  ceased  to 
purchase  barbed  wire  for  wire  fences.  Retail  hardware  dealers  had  com- 
plained for  months  of  diminished  business  in  nails  and  wire.  Jobbers 
had  gotten  in  the  way  of  doing  a  hand-to-mouth  business  on  prices  that 
had  advanced  from  $1.35  to  $3.20  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Hence  the 
reduction  of  $1  in  April,  1900,  became  a  necessity  in  order  to  keep  the 
mills  in  operation.     .     .     . 

"If  steel  rails,  for  example,  sell  at  Pittsburg  for  $35  per  ton  for  months 
in  succession  for  home  consumption,  while  the  foreign  consumer  is  pur- 
chasing them  for  $22  to  $24  per  ton,  the  domestic  market  is  sure  to  order 
no  more  than  it  is  obliged  to  have  for  the  time  being." 

This,  warning  to  the  iron  and  steel  companies  was  unheeded. 
They  immediately  formed  a  much  bigger  trust  (the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation)  and  became  more  domineering  than  ever  at  home, 
while  pushing  boastfully  and  ostentatiously  into  foreign  markets 
by  offering  goods  for  export  at  prices  sometimes  less  than  half 
those  charged  in  the  United  States,  Apparently  the  Republicans, 
themselves,  have  forgotten  their  own  warnings.  Or,  perhaps,  hav- 
ing been  victorious  in  the  elections  of  1900,  and  seeing  no  very 
unusual  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  people,  they  have  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  endurance  and  meekness  of  the 
voters,  and  it  is  safe  to  "stand  pat"  on  a  tariff  that  encourages 
these  outrageous  practices. 

The  admissions  made  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  then  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  when  testifying  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  on  May  11,  1901,  have  made  further  denial 
of  the  relative  lowness  of  export  prices  out  of  the  question,  except 


in  back-woods  sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Schwab  frankly  told 
this  Commission  that  iron  and  steel  products  were  habitually  and 
invariably  sold  at  lower  prices  for  export  than  for  home  con- 
sumption. Not  only  that,  but  materials  going  into  export  goods 
were,  he  said,  sold  at  lower  prices  than  those  going  into  goofls 
intended  for  home  consumption. 

While  the  champions  of  extreme  protection  no  longer  deny  that 
manufactured  products  are  habitually  sold  for  export  at  lower  than 
home  prices,  yet  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  belittling  the  im- 
portance of  this  nefarious  business  and  in  trying  to  explain  it 
away,  as  best  they  can,  by  means  of  dra^Yback  duties,  etc.,  as 
Secretary  Shaw  is  now  doing  in  his  speeches  throughout  the 
country. 

Glorying  in  Their  Shame. 

It  remains,  however,  for  the  Republican  Campaign  Text-Book 
of  this  year  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  our  manufacturers  are 
regularly  supplying  goods  to  foreigners  at  bargain-counter  prices. 
The  following  is  from  page  102  of  the  1906  Republican  Campaign 
Text-Book: 

"It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  markets  (foreign  ones)  have  been 
gained  in  the  first  place  through  a  resort  to  lower  prices,  that  is,  a  selling 
of  an  article  at  a  lower  price  abroad  than  at  home,  a  practice  resorted  to 
by  every  other  manufacturing  nation  with  whom  we  must  come  into 
competition.  If  this  has  been  done,  it  is  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  every 
American  manufacturer  who  has  done  it  that  he  has  increased  the  sales 
of  his  wares  abroad,  thereby  increasing  the  volume  of  his  output,  the 
employ  of  labor,  and  the  wages  of  his  men,  for,  be  it  understood  that  Amer- 
ican workingmen  get  precisely  the  same  wages  for  any  goods  that  may 
be  sold  abroad  at  a  lower  price  as  they  do  for  those  sold  in  the  home 
market." 

There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  above  statement.  Low  prices  to 
foreigners  do  increase  the  sales  of  our  wares  abroad,  thereby 
increasing  the  volume  of  our  manufactured  goods  and  the  employ 
of  labor.  This  explanation  is  a  happy  thought  of  the  protec- 
tionists. Did  it  ever  occur  to  them  that  low  prices  to  Americans, 
to  those  who  buy  in  our  home  markets,  would  also  increase  the 
sales  of  manufactured  goods,  the  volume  of  output  and  the  employ 
of  labor  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  do  loV  prices  for  export? 

Thus,  suppose  that  the  Borax  Trust,  which  mines  borax  in 
California,  refines  it  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  and  sells  the  refined 
product  at  7%  cents,  in  this  country,  and  at  3  cents  per  pound,  in 
Europe,  (duty  5  cents)  should  lower  its  prices,  in  this  country,  to 
3  cents — as  it  could  easily  do  and  still  make  50%  profit — would 
not  it  sell  two  pounds  of  borax  in  America  where  it  now  sells  one  ? 

Cannot  the  same  arguments  be  applied  to  the  steel,  saw,  lead, 
file,  ax,  shovel,  oil  and  hundreds  of  other  protected  trusts  that 
are  habitually  selling  their  products  at  reduced  prices  to  for- 
eigners? If  they,  one  and  all,  are  anxious  to  give  more  employ- 
ment to  labor,  here  is  their  opportunity.  To  do  this,  they  would, 
of  course,  have  to  sacrifice  their  tariff  profits  and  to  discontinue 
dividends  on   tariff- watered   capital;   but   they  would   still  earn 
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reasonable   profits   on   actual  capital,   for  they  produce  cheaper 
than  do  most  of  their  foreign  competitors. 

But  the  Republican  Campaign  Text-Book  statement  is  also 
untrue  in  part.  American  workmen  do  not  always  "get  precisely 
the  same  wages  for  any  goods  that  may  be  sold  abroad  at  a  lower 
price  as  they  do  for  those  sold  in  the  home  market." 

Wages  Reduced  on  Test  Plates  fob  Export. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  tin-plate  branch  of  the  great  Steel  Trust 
has,  since  1902,  had  an  agreement  with  its  employes  whereby  they 
get  25%  lower  wag§s,  when  making  tin  plate  for  export  than 
when  making  it  for  domestic  consumption.  This  fact  is  thinly  dis- 
guised from  the  ordinary  workers  by  the  device  of  setting  aside 
a  fund  (about  3%  of  their  ordinary  wages)  from  which  25%  of 
the  wages  of  those  working  on  export  goods  are  paid.  That  the 
Steel  Trust  could  sell  its  tin  plate  abroad  at  a  profit,  without 
this  reduction  in  wages,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  prices 
of  American  were  as  low  as  were  those  of  foreign  tin  plates,  before 
the  trust  was  formed,  and  that  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
was  selling  plates  for  export  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  a  box 
below  home  prices,  both  before  and  soon  after  it  became  a  part 
of  the  Steel  Trust.  Also  from  the  fact  that  this  wage  concession 
amounts  to  only  about  11  cents  per  100-pound  box,  while  the  con- 
cession from  home,  in  order  to  meet  foreign,  prices  varies  from 
40  cents  to  $1.00  a  box. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  numerous  reckless  statements  with 
which  the  Republican  Text  Book  is  filled.  Perhaps  more  Republi- 
can yarns  are  now  spun  around  export  prices  than  around  any 
other  phase  of  the  tariff  question.  This  shows  that  this  is  a  most 
tender  subject.  Secretary  Shaw  and  other  leading  Republicans 
are  devoting  much  attention  to  it  on  the  stump. 

Republican  Yarns. 

Often  in  the  same  speech,  as  in  the  Text-Book,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  total  amount  of  goods  sold  cheaper  for  export  is  $4,000,000 
a  year;  and  again  that  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  exported 
goods  are  so  sold. 

Thus,  Secretary  Shaw,  in  his  speech  at  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  September  10,  after  demonstrating  from  the  report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission,  that  only  "approximately  $4,000,000 
worth  of  American  manufactured  products  are  annually  sold 
abroad  cheaper  than  in  our  own  domestic  market,"  proceeded  to 
show,  that,  because  of  drawback  duties  and  bonded  warehouse  laws, 
fully  $140,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  products  could  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  last  year  sold  at  reduced  prices  for  export. 

In  this  speech,  Secretary  Shaw  says  that  "No  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  disprove  Senator  Gallinger's  (Industrial  Commis- 
sion's) conclusions,  though  our  political  opponents  continue  to 
speak  of  the  practice  as  well  nigh  universal. ' ' 

Again  the  Secretary  is  mistaken.  Not  only  has  the  absurdity 
of  Senator  Gallinger's  conclusions  been  demonstrated  again  and 


again,  in  Democratic  campaign  books,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Tariff  Reform  Committee,  in  1904,  and  in  scores  of  articles  in  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  they 
were  disproved  by  the  minority  report  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phillips, 
a  member  of  the  Industrial  Commission.    Mr.  Phillips  said : 

"There  are  a  large  number  of  industries  in  which  it  is  in  evidence 
that  the  domestic  price  is  much  higher  than  the  export  price.  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  answers  to  inquiries  addressed  by  the  Commssion  to  ex- 
porters indicate  that  the  trusts  are  not  chargeable  with  the  practice  to  any 
serious  extent.  Out  of  2,000  schedules  of  inquiries  sent  out  there  were 
received  only  416  replies,  and  only  a  few  of  these  replies  came  from  cor- 
porations known  popularly  as  trusts  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  726).  The  fact  that 
about  75  answers  indicated  lower  prices  abroad  than  at  home  is  signifi- 
cant when  it  is  noted  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  those  addressed  failed 
to  answer,  and  that  naturally  those  who  are  chargeable  with  some  discrim- 
ination would  be  the  ones  who  would  decline  to  reply." 

In  fact  the  majority  report  of  the  Commission  disproved  Sen- 
ator Gallinger's  conclusions,  when  it  said: 

"In  about  20%  of  the  cases  covered  by  the  Commission's  returns  the 
export  prices  have  ruled  lower  than  those  charged  to  home  consumers.  . 
.  .  The  practice  is  quite  common  in  all  countries,  and  on  the  part  of 
separate  establishments  as  welhas  combinations." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  in  1901,  also  disproved 
Senator  Gallinger's  conclusions.  Mr.  Schwab  not  only  admitted 
that  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  were  always  sold  lower  for 
export  than  in  the  home  market,  but  that  the  railroads  encouraged 
this  practice  by  giving  reduced  rates  on  products  for  export  and 
on  materials  to  be  manufactured  into  goods  for  export.  At  present 
the  railroads  charge  50%  more  -for  carrying  steel  for  domestic 
consumption  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  than  they  charge  for 
carrying  steel  for  export  between  these  same  points. 

Practice  Almost  Univeesal. 

That  this  practice  of  selling  cheaper  to  foreigners  than  to 
Americans  is  "well  nigh  universal,"  as  applied  to  manufectured 
products,  is  certain.  Of  $570,000,000  worth  of  manufactured 
goods  sold  abroad  for  the  year  ending  with  June,  1906,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  fully  80%,  or  $450,000,000,  were  sold  at 'prices 
below  those  prevailing  in  this  country.  Of  this  amount  $160,984,- 
985  consisted  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  fully 
90%  of  which  went  at  reduced  prices.  As  the  home  prices  on 
these  goods  exceeded  the  export  prices  by  about  20%,  or  over  $30,- 
000,000,  the  drawback  duties  could  not  have  accounted  for  even 
one-fourth  of  this  difference.  Outside  of  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers, no  man  is  in  a  better  position  to  know  these  facts  than 
is  Secretary  Shaw. 

England   Prospers   By   Protection   in   Other   Countries. 

For  20  years  iron  and  steel  products  have  been  sold  much 
cheaper  for  export  than  at  home.  The  relative  cheapness  with 
which  England  has  obtained  iron,  steel  and  other  raw  materials 
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from  the  United  States  and  Germany  has  been  a  most  important 
factor  in  her  abnormal  industrial  development,  during  the  last  20 
years.  Her  natural  opportunities  do  not  entitle  her  to  the  pre- 
eminent position,  as  a  manufacturing  and  exporting  nation,  that 
she  has  so  long  held  and  which  she  will  lose,  when  the  protected 
countries  stop  "dumping"  materials  and  goods  on  her  shores. 
For  years,  her  success  has  depended  largely  on  protection  and  its 
accompaniments  in  other  great  nations.  Not  only  her  raw  ma- 
terials but  her  food,  clothing  and  houses  cost  less  because  of  the 
"dumping"  of  goods  from  "protected"  countries.  During  the  last 
20  years  her  sugar  has  cost  her  less  than  half  what  it  has  cost 
Americans,  Germans,  or  Frenchmen.  Her  nails,  60%  of  which  she 
obtains  from  America,  cost  her  only  about  three-fourths  as  much 
per  pound  as  they  cost  Americans.  Her  oil,  lead,  steel  rails,  ship 
plates,  structural  iron  and  steel,  leather,  paper,  watches  and  clocks, 
tools,  machinery,  chemicals,  etc.,  cost  less  than  in  the  protected 
countries  from  which  many  of  them  are  imported. 

Protection,  then,  is  a  suicidal  policy,  both  because  it  strangles 
the  naturally  strong  industries  in  the  protected  country  and  be- 
cause it  gives  an  unnatural  advantage  to  those  industries  in  com- 
peting countries. 

Present  Export  Prices. 

The  export  prices  obtained  this  year,  (in  August  and  Septem- 
ber), some  of  which  are  published  in  the  accompanying  tables, 
indicate  a  smaller  difference  between  export  and  home  prices  than 
existed  either  in  1904  or  in  1902.  While  practically  the  same 
or  greater  differences  are  found  in  some  articles,  the  average  dif- 
ference is  only  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  it  was  two  or  more 
years  ago.  In  iron  and  steel  it  is,  perhaps,  only  half  as  great. 
Instead  of  averaging  $10  or  $12  a  ton  on  steel  products,  such  as 
rails,  plates,  sheets,  bars,  nails,  wire,  tin  plates,  etc.,  the  present 
average  difference  is  only  $5  or  $6  a  ton.  For  instance,  the  present 
export  price  of  wire  nails  is  $1.55  against  a^home  price  of  $1.90 
per  100  pounds.  The  export  price  of  barb  wire  is  $2.22i^,  against 
$2.45,  the  home  price.  Similar  differences  exist  as  to  other  prod- 
ucts. As  the  Steel  Trust  sells  rails  delivered  in  foreign  ports 
and  will  not  quote  export  prices  in  our  markets  and  as  interna- 
tional agreements  exist  as  to  prices  for  rails,  plates,  billets,  etc., 
as  to  the  territory  in  which  the  manufacturers  of  each  country 
are  permitted  to  sell  these  products,  the  exact  export  prices  of 
these  goods  are  hard  to  obtain.  In  fact,  they  differ  radically  at 
different  times  and  for  different  foreign  ports.  The  present  aver- 
age is  not  far  from  $5  per  ton,  though  the  head  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary,  told  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  last  April,  that  he  "thought"  the  "average 
price  of  export  steel  rails  at  the  present  time  is  almost  equal  to 
the  domestic  price."  He  said  "The  present  domestic  price  is  about 
$28  per  ton,  and  I  should  say  slightly  under  $27  for  foreign  trade." 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  home  and  export  prices  of  rails, 
platfes,  bars,  angles,  etc.,  in  various  foreign  countries  and  to  show 
that  similar  or  greater  differences  existed  in  other  countries. 
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That  about  all  of  Mr.  Gary's  statements  were  inaccurate  or 
misleading  is  known  to  many  familiar  with  export  and  home  prices. 
His  statements  having  reached  German  manufacturers,  the  Stahl- 
werks-Verband  Aktiengesellschaft,  the  great  Steel  Syndicate  of 
Germany,  under  date  of  August  22,  1906,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Iron  Age  of  New  York  flatly  contradicting  Mr.  Gary's  statements, 
so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  The  officials  of  this  syndicate 
deny  that  the  domestic  prices  for  steel  goods  are  higher  in  Germany 
than  in  the  United  States.  They  deny  that  the  rates  of  duty  on 
these  goods  are  higher  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  quote  prices  and  rates  in  both  countries  which  refute 
Mr.  Gary's  statements.  They  also  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy 
of  Mr.  Gary's  statements  concerning  export  and  domestic  prices 
in  Germany  and  concerning  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

Kerosene   Oil. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  there  were 
no  tariff  duties  on  kerosene  oil  and  that  the  Standard  Oil  was  the 
one  great  unprotected  trust.  It  was,  however,  shown,  in  1902,  that 
while  "petroleum,  crude  or  refined"  is  in  paragraph  626  of  the 
free  list,  a  proviso  has  been  added  which  practically  makes  petro- 
leum and  its  products  dutiable  at  very  high  rates.  This  proviso 
stipulates  that  on  petroleum  and  its  products  "produced  in  any 
foreign  country"  there  shall  be  collected,  when  such  goods  are  im- 
ported," a  duty  upon  said  crude  petroleum  or  its  products  so  im- 
ported equal  to  the  duty  imposed  by  such  country."  As  Russia 
and  the  other  important  oil-producing  countries  levy  duties  on 
kerosene  and  most  other  refined  products  of  petroleum  averaging 
about  100%,  it  follows  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  one  of 
our  most  highly  protected  trusts.  The  Treasury  Department  holds 
that  the  rates  of  duty  to  be  assessed  are  not  those  levied  by  the 
country  from  which  the  refined  products  may  be  imported  but 
those  levied  by  the  country  which  produced  the  petroleum  from 
which  the  imported  products  were  made. 

That  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  is  utilizing  its  protection  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  is  evident  from  the  following  wholesale 
prices  of  kerosene  oil  as  quoted  in  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter 
of  October  15,.1906: 

Pbices  Kerosene  Oil. 

Difler- 
For  Export.  Home  Price.  ence  % 

In  barrels,  per  gal 7.50  cts.     120  deg.  s.  w..  In  barrels,  60 

per  gal 12c. 

"  bulk,   per  gal 4.40    "       (No  corresponding  quota- 
tion.) 
"  bulk,    150    deg.    w.    w.,  150  deg.  w.  w.,  in  bulk..    10c.       56 

per  gal 6.40    " 

"  barrels,  150  deg.  w.  w.,  "       "        "      in  barrels    13c.      37 

per    gal 9.50    " 

It  is  claimed  by  friends  of  the  trust  that  these  great  differences 
in  prices  are  due,  almost  entirely,  to  differences  in  conditions  of 
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sale.  They  say  that  large  quantities  are  usually  sold  for  export, 
while  sales  in  the  home  market  are  often  for  only  a  few  barrels. 
They  say  that  the  oil  sold  for  4.40  cents  for  export  tests  only  110 
degrees  and  that  there  is  no  market  for  this  oil  in  this  country. 
Others,  Avho  have  been  buyers  of  oil,  say  that  the  so-called  110- 
degree  oil  sold  for  export  is  the  same  as  that  sold  in  our  markets 
as  120  degree  oil  and  that,  while  conditions  of  sale  for  foreign  and 
home  markets  are  somewhat  different — and,  perhaps,  purposely  so 
— ^they  do  not,  by  any  means,  account  for  the  very  wide  differences 
in  prices.  These,  they  say,  are  accounted  for  by  the  monopoly  that 
the  trust  has  in  our  markets. 

The  prices  in  the  following  tables  are  taken  almost  entirely 
from  manufacturers'  export  and  home  price  catalogues.  It  has 
been  thought  best  not  to  publish  the  names  of  the  manufacturers 
whose  prices  have  been  quoted.  The  catalogues,  however,  are  pre- 
served and  the  prices  of  any  articles  can  be  verified  by  reference 
to  these  catalogues. 

Table  I  shows  the  differences  in  discounts  and  is,  therefore, 
much  more  comprehensive  than  table  II,  which  shown  the  differ- 
ences, in  dollars  and  cents,  between  export  and  home  prices  of  cer- 
tain specific  articles.  For  example,  the  export  discount,  from  cat- 
alogue prices,  on  planes  is  70  and  10%,  while  the  home  discount 
is  only  60%.  This  means  not  merely  that  a  particular  plane  is 
referred  to  but  that  these  discounts  apply  to  many  kinds  and  sizes 
of  planes  made  by  the  manufacturer  quoted,  all  of  which  are  sold 
for  48%  more  in  the  home  market  than  for  export.  Frequently,  if 
not  usually,  the  catalogues  of  other  manufacturers  of  these  same 
articles  show  about  the  same  differences  between  export  and  home 
prices.  The  reason  for  this  uniformity  is  obvious:  the  manufac- 
turers are  in  a  trust  which  fixes  prices  in  the  home  market. 

TABLE  I. 

Showing  Differences  in  Discounts  between  Export  and 
Home  Prices. 


Articles— Dbscbiption. 


Auger  bits,  Snells  or  Mathieson . . . 

"        "    Jennings  pattern 

"        "    Kings  or  Star 

"        "    Bates 

"    Handled 

"        "    Car.  Jennings  pattern . 

Alarms,  electric 

Axle  pulleys , 

Ash  cans,  galvanized , 

Bread  or  Meat  slicers 

Box  trucks 

Barbers  Shears , 

Bellhanger's  gimlets 

Boring  machine  augers 

"  "        ship  augers 


Export 

Discount  from 

List. 


70«&10 
70,  10  &  10 
60,  10  &    5 

80&10 

60,  10  &  10 
55  &  10 
60&10 

25,  10  &    2 

50 

50 

75  &    5 

60,  10  &  5 
80&10 
50&10 


Home 

Discount  from 

List. 


60 
60 
.60 
75 
25 
60 
55 
60 
25 
40 
40 
70 
60 
70«&10 
40 


Per 
Cent. 
Differ- 
ence. 


48 
60 
17 
38 
13 
23 
11 
11 
17 
20 
20 
26 
17 
50 
33J 
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Articles— Description. 


Butts,  door 

Bolts,  window 

Bells,  hand,  nickel  plated 

"    jingle 

Bits,  expansive,  Clark  Brown 

"  "  Clark's  genuine    . . 

"  "  cutters  and  screws 

Boot  jacks 

Bench  hooks  

Blacksmiths  butterises 

Bridle  rings 

Belt  hooks 

Blind  hinges 

Brass  pulleys , . . 

Bird  cage  hooks 

Bell  pulls 

Bells,  door. , . . 

Bell  cranks 

Barn  and  cabin  door  catches 

Box  corners 

Bench  screws 

Cattle  ties 

Cornice  hooks 

Chandelier  hooks 

Chain  bolts     

Cake  turners 

Compasses  and  calipers 

Chisels,  box 

Carpet  stretchers,  No.  5 

Casters,  stove  leg 

"     rubber  tire 

"     boss 

Coat  holders 

Coat  and  hat  hooks,  crescent 

Carriage  washers,  perfection 

Chains,  hitching 

Carts,  hand 

Coal  tongs 

Coal  shovels 

Cowbells 

Can  openers 

Clamps , . . 

Cotton,  box  &  hay  hooks 

Curtain  pins 

Chest  handles 

Corner  braces 

Clothes  line  pulleys 

Door  bolts 

"     springs 

"     checks ,... 

"     holders;  pulls  and  knobs 

Bam  door  rollers,  hangers  or  stops. , 

Drills,  blacksmiths , 

Drill,  chucks,  Reids 

Door  bells,  rotary 

Drip  pans 

Door  keys 

"    knockers 

Desk  hooks , 


Export 

Discount   from 

List. 


55,  20, 


55, 
70,  10, 
75.  10, 
70,  10, 


% 

50 

5&    5 

60  &    5 

60«&10 

70  &  10 

60&10 

70&10 

5&10 

5&10 

5&  10 

5«&10 

80,  10  &  10 

75,  10  &  10 

60&10 

50 

55  &  10 

70,  7^  &  10 

70,    5  &  10 

60,  10,  10  &  10 

80  &  10 

10 

60,  10,  10  &  10 

90,  25  &  10 

70,    5  «&  10 

70&10 

50 

75,  10  &   71 

60 

75 

50 

40 

80 

50 

80  &    6 

20,  10  &    2 

25,  10  &    2 

50  &    5 

60,  10  &  10 

60,  10,  10  &  10 

70,  10,    5  «&  10 

10 

60,  10,  lO&lO 

60,  10  &  10 

50  &    5  &  10 

60,  10  &  10 

80,  10  &  10 

70&10 

60&10 

75  &  10 

75  &    5&10 

60,  10,  10,  &  10 

60,  10  &  10 

60,  10,  10  &  10 

50  &    5 

60«&10 

65,  10  &  124 

55&10 

75,    5&10 

60,  10,  10  &  10 


Home 

Discount  from 

List. 


60. 


% 

40 

60 

60 

60 

50  &  10 

50  &  10 

■50&10 

55  &    5 

70,  10  &    5 

75,  10  &    5 

70,  10  &    5 

80&10 

75&10 

60 

40 

55 

70  &    74 

70  &    5 

10  &  10 

80 

net 

60,  10  &  10 

90&25 

70  &    5 

70 

40 

75«&    5 

50 

60  &  10 

40 

30 

70.&10 

40 

70 

20 

25 

40 

60  &  10 

60,  10  &  10 

70,  10  &    5 

net 

60,  10  &  10 

60&10 

50  &    5 

60  &  10 

80&10 

70 

60 

75 

75  &    5 

60,  10  &  10 

60  &  10 

60.  10  &  10 

40 

50 

65«fel0 

55 

70«&    5 

60  &  10  &  10 


Pkb 

Cent. 

DlFPER- 
KNCB. 
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Articles — Description. 


Export 

Discount  from 

List. 


Home 

Discount  from 

List. 


Per 
Cent. 
Differ- 
ence. 


Escutcheons,  door 

Extension  table  fasteners 

Feed  cars  and  measure  holders 

Forges,  machinist's  portable 

Fire  iron  sets 

Fluting  scissors.  Nos.  93,  94 

Freezers,  lightning 

"  Blizzard  

Floor  scrubbers,  No.  1 

Faucets,  metal  key 

Foot  scrapers 

Game  traps 

Garden  trowels  and  hooks 

Grindstone  fixtures 

Grass  hooks,  Bardens 

Gate  hinges 

"    latches 

Hoof  nippers 

Harness  snaps 

Hot-house  pulleys 

Harness  hooks 

Hack-saw  frames.  Sterling 

"        blades,        "       

"        power         "       

Hat  and  coat  racks 

Hammers,  Spalling  ;  masons 

"         shoe 

Hammer  saw-sets,  No.  1 

Horseshoe  turning  sledges 

Hinges,  hook  and  strap 

refrigerator 

Hasps  and  staples.  No.  850 

Hammock  hooks  and  hitching  rings. . 

Hand  rail  .stays 

Handles,  drop 

Hatchets,  shingling 

Handles,  chisel 

"       screw  driver  and  file 

awl 

Harnessbrackets  and  chamois  wringers 

Ice  box  fasts  and  ice  axes. . .   

Iron  manger,  hay  racks  and  posts 

Jack  chain,  steel  or  brass 

Jackscrews 

Jacks,  carriage 

Keys,  padlock 

Knife  trays 

Label  plates , 

Lamps,  driving  or  police 

"       or  lanterns,  tubular 

"       automobile.... 

Lemon  squeezers  

Ladles,  melting 

Linemen's  pliers  No.  4  and  splicing. . . 

Locks,  ventilating 

Letter  plates 

Locks  and  latches— door  and  spring  . . 

Locker  catches 

Line  cleats 


70, 

25, 

60, 

60.  10, 


60, 
70, 
75, 
60, 
70,  10, 

60,  10, 

70. 


80,  10, 
60,  10, 

80,  10, 


70. 
80, 

60,  10, 
60, 
25, 
60, 
25, 
60, 

75,  10, 
25, 


60, 
50, 

55,  20  & 


55  &  10 
5&10 
10  &    2 
10  &    7^ 
lO&lO 

33| 
65«&10 
70&10 
60&10 
10  &  5 
5&10 
lO&lO 
lO&lO 
10  &  10 
10  &  10 
lO&lO 
5&10 

10 
50«fel0 
70&10 
60&10 

50 

50 
25  &  10 

50 
10  &  2i 
lO&lO" 

75 
10  &  2i 

50^ 
60  &  10 
50&10 

50 
50  &  10 
55  «&  10 
20&10 
10«&10 
lO&lO 
lO&lO 
10  &  2 
lO&lO 
10&12 
7i&10 
5&10 
10  &  2 
90&10 

50 
lO&lO 

50 
50&10 
lOifelO 

50 
60.&10 

70 
5&  5 
55  &  10 
55&10 
60&10 
70  &  10 


70 

60,  10 


70 

75 

60 

70,  10 

60,  10 
70 


30, 

10 

20, 

10 

80 

60. 

10 

60 

80 

70 

80 

60,  10 

60 

60 

60 
75,  10 


60 


55 

&  5 

25 

60 

&  10 

25 

50 

60 

60 

60 

&  5 

&  10 

&  10 

&  10 

net 

&  10 

&  5 

net 

50 

70 

60 

&J0 

&  5 

25 

40 

&  10 

&-10 

&  10 

&  10 

40 

60 

50 

40 

50 

55 

&20 

&1U 

&10 

«&10 

25 

&  10 

25 

&  7^ 

&  5 

25 

90 

40 

ifelO 

40 

45 

45 

40 

60 

60 

60 

55 

55 

60 

70 
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Articles— Description. 


Links,  D 

Lamp  hooks. ... 

Measuring  tapes,  Architects 

"  "      Leather  case 

"  "      Steel,  pocket 

Mattocks,  adze  eye 

Mauls,  R.  R.,  ship  and  wood  choppers 

Mop  ringers 

Mane  combs 

Match  safes 

Meat  cutters.  Hale 

Molasses  gates 

Nut  cracks 

Nails,  wagon 

Oilstones,  washita,  mounted 

Ornamental  figures,  bronze 

Oilers,  steel,  copper  &  nickel  plated. . 

"      brass. 

"      engineers  &  railroads,  copper. 

Ox  bow  pins 

Ox  Balls 

Padlocks    

Post  augers 

Picks,  railroad.  Hunt  Eye 

"      stone  and  contractors 

Picks,  Mattocks  coal  and  ore  picks. . . 

f*liers,  farmers  and  machinists 

Pruning  shears 

Planes,  iron  or  wood  bottom 

Push  buttons 

"     plates  and  picture  nails 

Picture  knobs  and  hooks 

Paper  weights  and  files 

Paste  jaggers 

Plumb  bobs 

Plows,  sulky  and  gang 

"      hand  and  contractors 

Road  scrapers , 

Rope  binding  clamps 

Rein  chains 

Rim  locks 

Reamers,  square 

Stair  buttons 

Shutter  knobs.  No.  30 

Spice  cabinets 

Slaw  cutters 

Sawbucks 

Sash  locks ,  cast 

"        "     Ives 

Staples,  wrought.  No.  849 

Screw  drivers,  union . 

No  40 

"30 

Screw  driver  countersinks 

Sledges,  3  to  24  lbs.  and  railroad 

Shears,  tailors,  simplex 

Scythe  snaths 

Stable  gutters,  drains  and  gratings. . 

Scoops,  potato 

Screws,  saw 


Export 
Discount  from 

IrfST. 


70  «& 


75, 
80,  10, 

50  & 


80,  10, 
70,  10, 


70, 


60, 
60, 


70,  10 
75, 


70,  10, 

60, 

60,  10, 

55  & 

70, 


60, 

75, 

40, 
80. 


60,20, 
55,  20, 


60, 

40,  10, 
80,10,10 

50,  12i 
25, 
50, 


85  &  10 

5&  10 

50 

40 

50 

10  &    5 

10  &    2s 

50 

5&  10 

€0&.]0 

10 

5«&10 

5«&  10 

60&10 

50  «&  10 

5&  10 

75  &    5 

50  &  10 

10 

80&  10 

10  &  10 

7^  &  10 

70&10 

75  &    5 

10  &    5 

10«&    5 

80 

75 

70&10 

5&10 

55  «&  10 

lO&lO 

lO&lO 

5&  10 

5&10 

40 

40 

40 

lOifelO 

5&10 

60 

lO&lO 

50 

10«&    5 

50 

50 

50 

5&    5 

5&    5 

50&10 

50 

lO&lO 

60 

lO&lO 

,10  «&    24 

55'' 

^&  5 
10  &  2 

io«&  5 

60  &  10 


Home 
Discount  from 

List. 


85 

70  &    5 

40 

25 

75 

80&10 

40 

50«&    5 

60 

net 

80,  10  &    5 

70.  10  &    5 

60 

•SH 

10  &  5 

60&10 

50 

60«fel0 

80 

60  &  10 

60«fc    7^ 

60 

70 

70 

75 

70 

60&10 

60 

10«&    5 

55 

60&10 

60,  10  &  10 

55«fc    5 

70  &    5 

25 

25 

25 

60&10 

75  &    5 

50 

40 

40 

80 

40 

40 

40 

6'> 

50  &  10 

50 

40 

50 

60 

45 

80i^« 

40&10 

50 

25 

40 

60 


70. 


Per 

Cent. 
Differ- 
ence. 
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Articibs—  Description. 


Steel  rules 

Steel  squares 

Soap  boxes  and  racks,  metal 

Stoves,  crucible  or  scorcher 

Scales,  brass  scoop,  spring  or  platform 

Sausage  stuffers 

Screen  door  handles    

Shutter  screw  rings 

Spring  hinges 

Screen  door  sets 

Shutter  bolts 

Screen  catches .- 

Store  door  handles 

Shutter  knobs  and  sash  pulls 

Sash- rails  and  shutter  sheaves 

Sash  rollers 

Shutter  sheaves 

Screw  pulleys ... 

Shelf  brackets. 

Shutter  rings,  cord  irons 

Screw  and  stair-rod  eyes 

Safety  chain,  brass 

Sheep  bells 

Sad  iron  stands 

Saw  rods 

Twine  boxes 

Telegraph  hooks 

Trucks,  grocery 

"      baggage 

"      store 

Tongs,  blacksmiths 

Tortilla  mills 

Tack  hammers 

Tacks,  double  pointed 

Tree  pruners,  standard .... 

"  "        telephone 

Trimmers,  bent,  japanned 

"  "      nickel 

Tinners,  snips,  forged  steel 

Trucks,  barrel.  No.  950 

Tobacco  Cutters ., . 

Tills,  tool  rocks  &  towel  rollers 

Towel  bars 

Transom  butts  &  tub  handles 

' '       transom  catches  &  chains . . 

Towel  &  toilet  hooks 

Tackle  pulleys 

Turn  buckles .... 

Umbrella  stands,  iron 

Vice  boxes  &  screws 

Vices,  solid  box,  25  to  100  lbs 

"     140  to  300  lbs 

Veneer  points  

Wrenches,  Sargents 

Wrenches,  Coes,  Star 

Weather  strips,  flexible 

Window  cleaners  &  wagon  stake  irons 

Well  wheels ....  

Washers,  bright 

Washers,  cutters 

Whip  racks  &  wheel  guards 

Watering  troughs,  iron 

Yokehooks     


i'jXPORT 
DiSCOCNT  FROM 

List. 


60 


70 


75 


70,  7^  &  10 

75.  10  &  10 

25,  10  &    2 

10  &    2 

60  &  10 

55&10 

50  &    5 

50,  10  &  10 

60,  10  &  10 

60,  10,  10  &  10 

40,  10  &  10 

60,  10  &  10 

10,  10  &  10 

60,  10  &  10 

60.&10 

60,  10,  10  &  10 

60  &  10 

70  &  10 

80&10 

60,  10  &  10 

90,  25  &  10 

66$  &  10 

10,    5  &  10 

50,    5  &  10 

80,  10  &  10 

70,  lO&lO 

66I&10 

75  &    5 

65  &    5 

70 

10,    5  «Sr.  10 

10 

60&10 

j  80,10,10,10.  [ 

|10  &  10         \ 

80,  10,  10  &    5 

75 

75  &    5 

70 

50&10 

50 

40,    5&10 

50 

50  &    5 

60,  10  &  10 

60&10 

60&10 

70  &  10 

60,  10  &  10 

60,  10  &  10 

33i 

60,  10  &    5 

60 

60,  10  &  10 

75,  10,    5  &  10 

40,10,7i7i5&5 

75 

50&10 

70,    5&10 

22i&  10 

60,  10,  10  &  10 

25,  10  &    2 

30,  10  &    2 

25,  10  &    2 


Home 

Discount  from 

List. 


60 
60,  10 

40 

60 
60,  10 

60 

60,  10 


60 
90 

70,  10 
50 
80 
70 


60 

75,  10 


.  % 

&    7^ 
&10 
25 
net 
60 
55 
40 
50 
&10 
&10 
&10 
«&10 
&10 
&10 
60 
&10 
60 
70 
80 
&10 
&25 
66f 
&    5 
&    5 
&10 
&10 
661 
60"" 
50 
&10 
&    5 
net 
60 

80,10,10  &  10 

80&10 

60«&10 
70 
60 
50 
40 
40 
40 
40 

60  «&  10 
60 
60 
70 

60&10 

60«fcl0 
25 
60 
50 

60  &  10 

75,  10  &    5 

40,  10,  5  &  5 

60&10 
60 

70  &  5 
2^4 
60,  10  &  10 
25 
80 
25 


Per 
Cent. 
Differ- 
ence. 
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TABLE    II. 

Difference    between    Export    and 
Certain  Specified  Articles. 


Home    Prices    of 


Articles  and  Description. 


Export 
Prick. 


Boring  machines,  upriglit each 

"  "  angular " 

Crowbars,  10  to  40  lbs .per  100  lbs. 

Track  wrenches,  single " 

Lining  bars. " 

Tamping  bars     " 

Nail  sets,  No.  15 per  gross 

Saw    "     No.  1 per  doz 

Saw     "     Taintor " 

Box  scrapers,  No.  21 " 

Revolving  punches,  No.  26 " 

Saddler's  "         Nos.  1  to  6 

Box  hooks,  10-inch " 

Carpet  stretchers,  No.  66 " 

Tack  claws.  No.  68 per  gross 

Gimlets,     No.  18 

"  German  pattern " 

Can  openers,  No.  98 " 

Sardine  scissors per  doz 

Cold  chisels,  ^-inch per  lb 

Spoke  shaves.  No.  0 per  doz 

Plows,  disc  No.  1 each 

Harrows,  25-tooth 

"        woodframe,  18-tooth 

Cultivators,  wheel,  No .  61 

Plows,  shovel,  No .  20 

Hoes,  berry  and  grape 

"      potato,  No.  1 

Wheelbarrows,  wood,  bolted per  doz. 

"  mortar " 

' '  stone " 

"  garden,  wood  wheel each 

Road  scrapers.  No.  1 . " 

Shoes,  horse per  100  lbs. 

"      mule  " 

Calks,  toe , " 

Threshers,  grain,  horse  or  steam  power,  32-in.each 

Straw  stackers,  18-ft " 

Grain  weigher  and  bagger " 

Rubber  belting,  6-in per  ft. 

Clover  hullers,  32-in each 

Horse  powers,  lO^horse " 

Saw  mills,  24  ft.  carriage , " 

Pumps,  jet " 

Engines,  Traction,  8  hp " 

Farm,  8  hp " 

Clothes  wringers,  lOxlf per  doz. 

Scales,  wagon  and  hay,  3  tons each 

"        depot,  4  tons 

"        platform,  with  wheels.  ^00  lbs 

' '        grocers,  brass  scoop,  244  lbs 

Incubators,  No.  1 

Brooders,  200  chicks 

Potato  planters,  plain 

Potato  diggers 


$2.25 

2.40 

2.35 

5.00 

2.60 

3.15 

3.50 

3.00 

5.00 

2.25 

3.25 

.65 

2.25 

1.75 

5.50 

4.35 

4.85 

9.00 

2.50 

.17 

1.12 

32.50 

18.25 

7.50 

4.00 

2.15 

7.00 

4.75 

14.50 

18.00 

17.50 

2.50 

4.00 

3  38 

3.38 

3.00 

300.00 

25  00 

45.00 

.39 

3:^8.00 

148.00 

244.00 

3.00 

917.00 

563.00 

18.70 

$67.50 

162.00 

17.10 

8.10 

15.00 

9.20 

45.00 

90.00 


Home 
Price. 


$2.50 

2.75 

3.25 

5.75 

3.25 

3.50 

4.00 

3.50 

6.75 

2.50 

3.50 

.75 

2.50 

1.90 

6  00 

4.60 

5.75 

10.00 

3.00 

.19 

1.25 

40.00 

22.00 

9. CO 

5.00 

2.50 

8.00 

5  50 

16.00 

20.00 

19.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

400.00 

30.00 

60.00 

.30 

450.00 

190.00 

325.00 

4.00 

1225.00 

750.00 

22.50 

$75.00 

180.00 

19.00 

9.00 

20.00 

11.50 

50.00 

100.00 
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Articles  anu  Dbsobiption. 


Export 
Price. 


Forges,  machinists,  portable each 

Shovels,  D  handle,  square  point,  No.  2 per  doz 

Spades,  D  handle,  No  2 per  doz 

Watches,  23  jewel  Vanguard,  nickel  case each 

21     "  "  "         "    '• 

"        21     "      Crescent  St.,   "        "    

"        17     "      Premier,  "        "    

"        23     "      Riverside  Maximus "    

"        19     "      Riverside,  nickel      "    

21     "      Father  Time   "        "    

Beds,  brass,  1^  inch  pillars each 

"        "      cribs,  1  inch  pillars " 

"     enameled,      1     "         "        

Bed  springs,  woven  wire " 

Bull  rings,  steel,  2^-in per  doz 

"        "    copper,  2^-ln per  gross 

Cattle  leaders,  No.  3.    per  gross 

Corn  hooks,  serrated  blade " 

Knives,  kitchen " 

Auger  bits,  Snells.  ^-in per  doz 

■   "        "    Jennings,  J-in " 

,       "        "     Kings,  |-in " 

"     Star,  |-in 

"        "    Matbieson,  1-in : " 

Pulleys,  axle,  2|-in " 

"       hothouse,  2^-in " 

Bits,  expansive,  Clark  Brown   " 

"  "  cutters,  ^  to  |-in " 

Locks,  rim,  5-in " 

"     mortise,  No.  4607 " 

"     padlocks,  assorted,  No.  5 per  gross 

Springs,  coil,  steel,  ^in per  doz . 

"  "    brass,  2-in ^' 

Keys,  door.  No.  105 per  gross 

■"     padlock.  No.  20 

Wagon  slake  irons,  2-in per  doz 

Staples,  in  kegs,  1-in per  keg 

Shears,  barbers,  8-in.  Japd per  doz. 

"      tailors,  13- in per  pair 

"      tinners  snipps,  13-in " 

"      pruning.  9-in per  doz. 

Soap,  toilet,  Violet per  gross 

"  "     Jockey  Club " 

"  "      Lettuce " 

"  "     Vioris,  large " 

"  "      Sweet  Lavender " 

"  "      Shaving  stick,  large " 

"  "      Honey " 

"  "      Cashmere  Boquet " 

"      White  Castile 

"  "      Glycerine " 

Flavoring  extract,  vanilla  J^  pints per  doz. 

"  "        lemon  pints " 

Florida  water per  case 

Perfumery  Edition  de  Luxe,  2  oz per  doz. 

"         violet  "  . .       " 

Talcum  powder  violet,  large, " 

Vaseline  No.  2 


14  50 
8.25 
9.00 
22.47 
19.07 
15.43 
14.12 
81.77 
14.69 
14.42 
22.67 
20.00 
8.00 
2.70 
.67 
10.85 
6  00 
23.70 
12.00 
1.62 
1.21 
1.71 
1.37 
3.08 
.72 
.81 
4.86 
.81 
8.60 
3.24 
3.89 
.48 
.40 
.80 
,77 
.77 
4.80 
3.80 
3.60 
.90 
13.50 
32.00 
23.87 
19.50 
16.62 
14.04 
13.00 
11.11 
20.48 
9.94 
8.34 
7.58 
9.65 
2.75 
15.60 
11.70 
1.39 
.58 


1. 


Home 
Price. 


16  80 

11.00 

12.00 

26.23 

24.11 

19.88 

16.50 

43.15 

18.19 

19.89 

27.50 

22.50 

9.00 

3.04 

.75 

13.45 

7.20 

25.20 

16.00 

2.40 

3.00 

2.00 

1.60 

3.60 

.80 

.90 

8.10 


1  35 

4.01 

3.60 

4.32 

.54 

.45 

.90 

1.97 

.86 

5  30 

4.80 

4.33 

1.00 

16.20 

40.80 

28.05 

22.44 

19.12 

19.12 

16.74 

12.75 

30.24 

12.11 

12.75 

8.43 

10.88 

5.00 

17.85 

13.38 

1.60 

.70 


